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ALTAR  IN  EPIPHANY  CHURCH. 
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DR.  EMIL  G.  HIRSCH,  PROF.  DAVID  SWING,  PROF.  W.  F.  BLACK, 

Sinai  Congregation.  21st  Street  and  Indiana  Ave,  Pastor  Central  Church.  Pastor  of  Central  Church  of  Christ . 


THE  WORLD’S  FAIR 


HOW  TO  REACH  THE  GROUNDS. 

The  Exposition  Grounds  include  all  of  Jackson  Park  and  the  Midway 
Plaisance,  and  lie  seven  miles  south  of  the  City  Hall,  or  center  of  the 
down-town  district.  Time  from  the  city  to  the  grounds — by  railroad,  30 
minutes;  by  steamboat,  45  minutes;  by  cable  cars,  45  minutes;  by  ele¬ 
vated  lines,  30  minutes. 

Visitors  can  reach  the  grounds  from  the  city: 

By  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  leaving  the  cars  at  South  Park 
station  or  Woodlawn  Park  station.  Trains  run  every  20  minutes  each 
way.  Round  trip  fare,  25  cents.  Capacity,  per  hour,  21,600  passengers. 

By  World’s  Fair  Steamship  Company,  leaving  the  docks  on  the  lake 
front,  between  Monroe  and  Van  Buren  streets,  and  landing  at  the  Ex¬ 
position  pier,  opposite  the  foot  of  63d  street.  Round  trip  fare,  25  cents. 
Capacity,  per  hour,  15,000  passengers. 

By  the  Cottage  Grove  avenue  cable  cars,  which  run  as  far  as  the 
South  Park  entrance  to  the  grounds.  Fare,  5  cents  each  way.  Capacity, 
per  hour,  20,000  passengers. 

By  the  State  street  cable  cars.  Fare,  5  cents  each  way.  Capacity, 
per  hour,  20,000  passengers.* 

By  the  Elevated  Railroad  from  Congress  street,  which  runs  to  the 
63d  street  entrance.  Fare,  5  cents  each  way.  Capacity,  per  hour,  20,000 
passengers. 

By  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Northern  Pacific  lines.  Capacity,  15,000 
per  day,  from  western  suburbs. 


GENERAL  INFORF1ATION. 

Admission  Fee — Fifty  cents  during  the  Exposition,  from  May  1  to 
October  30,  1893. 

Area  of  Buildings — The  total  exhibition  area  under  roof  of  all  the 
buildings  erected  by  the  Exposition  Company  is  over  200  acres.  Of  this 
about  50  acres  are  in  galleries,  and  40  acres  in  the  live  stock  sheds. 

Area  of  the  Grounds — 633  acres.  Of  this,  80  acres  are  in  the  Midway 
Plaisance,  iand  553  acres  in  Jackson  Park.  There  are  available  for 
buildings  556  acres,  there  being  77  acres  in  the  Wooded  Island  and  the 
interior  waterways. 

Board  of  Architects — Richard  M.  Hunt,  Administration  Building; 
W.  L.  B.  Jenney,  Horticulture  Building;  McKim,  Meade  &  White,  Agri¬ 
culture  Building;  Adler  &  Sullivan,  Transportation  Building;  George  B. 
Post,  Manufactures  Building;  Henry  Ives  Cobb,[ Fisheries  Building;  Pea¬ 
body  &  Stearns,  Machinery  Building;  S.  S.  Beman,  Mines  and  Mining 
Building;  Van  Brunt  &  'Howe,  Electricity  Building;  P.  B.  Atwood,  De- 
signer-in-Chief  of  the  Construction  Department,  is  the  architect,  of  the 
Peristyle,  Music  Hall  and  Casino,  the  Fine  Arts,  Forestry  and  Dairy 
Buildings,  and  the  Terminal  Railway  Station.  Miss^ Sophia  G.  Hayden 
is  Architect  of  the  Woman’s  Building. 

Officers  of  the  Exposition — President  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position,  I.  N.  Higinbotham;  Secretary,  H.  O.  Edmunds;  Treasurer,  A. 
F.  Seeberger;  Auditor,  Wm.  K.  Ackerman;  Director  of  Works,  D.  H. 
Burnham. 

President  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Commission,  Thomas  W.  Palmer; 
Secretary,  John  T.  Dickinson;  Director-General,  Geo.  R.  Davis. 

Department  Chiefs — Agriculture,  W.  I.  Buchanan;  Horticulture, 
John  M.  Samuels;  Live  Stock,  Eber  W.  Cottrell;  Fish  and  Fisheries, 
John  W.  Collins;  Mines  and  Mining,  F.  J.  V.  Skiff;  Machinery,  L.  W. 
Robinson;  Tiansportation,  W.  A.  Smith;  Manufactures,  James  Allison; 
Electricity,  John  P.  Barrett;  Fine  Arts,  Halsey  C.  Ives;  Liberal  Arts, 
S.  H.  Peabody;  lEthnology,  F.  W.  Putnam;  Forestry  Building,  W.  I. 
Buchanan,  in  charge;  Publicity  and  Promotion,  Moses  P.  Handy;  Foreign 
Affairs,  Walker  Fearn,  Secretary  of  Installation,  Joseph  Hirst. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  H.  Palmer; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Susan  Gale  Cook. 
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CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

(From  the  Celebrated  Moro  Portrait.) 
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BIRD'S  EYE  VIEW  OF  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 
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ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING. 
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MANUFACTURES  AND  LIBERAL  ARTS  BUILDING. 
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MOSES  P.  HANDY,  ANTHONY  F.  SEEBERGER, 

Chief  of  the  Department  of  Publicity  and  Promotion.  Treasurer  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 
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MACHINERY  HALL 


ELECTRICAL  BUILDING. 


WOMAN’S  BUILDING 
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FISH  AND  FISHERIES  BUILDING. 
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MINES  AND  MINING  BUILDING 
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ART  PALACE. 
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TRANSPORTATIONS  BUILDING. 
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GOVERNMENT  BUILDING 
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HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING 
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AGRICULTURAL  BUILDING 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  BUILDING. 


STATE  BUILDINGS. 


ILLINOIS  — Dimensions,  160  by  450  feet.  Floor  area,  3.2  acres.  Cost,  $250,000.  Height 
of  dome,  236  feet.  Architects,  Boyington  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Material — 3,000,000  feet  of  lum¬ 
ber:  1,300,000  pounds  of  iron.  This  building  is  by  far  the  most  pretentious  of  the  State  build¬ 
ings,  and  can  be  classed  as  one  of  the  great  exposition  structures.  Its  north  wing  is  a  fire¬ 
proof  memorial  hall,  50  by  75  feet,  where  will  be  kept  relics  and  trophies  owned  by  the  State. 
The  south  wing  is  75  by  123  feet,  and  is  three  stories  high.  It  contains  office  rooms  and  two 
public  halls.  The  main  entrance  faces  the  south,  and  there  are  imposing  entrances  at  the 
north  and  west  ends.  A  tenth  part  of  the  space  in  the  building  is  devoted  to  the  State 
Woman's  exhibit. 

ARKANSAS  — The  design  for  this  building  follows  classic  models,  it  being  the  French 
“Rococo”  style  of  architecture.  Arkansas  was  originally  settled  by  the  French.  The  exterior 
is  a  plaster  and  ornamental  staff  work,  tinted  in  light  color.  The  interior  is  tinted,  and  the 
ornamental  work  brought  out  in  gold.  The  building  has  a  ground  area  of  66  by  92  feet.  From 
a  large  circular  veranda,  which  runs  the  width  of  the  building,  an  elliptical  entrance  opens 
to  the  rotunda,  30  by  30  feet,  lighted  by  a  central  dome.  In  the  center  of  the  rotunda  is  a 
fountain  of  Hot  Springs  crystals,  lighted  by  electricity.  Flanking  the  rotunda  are  six  rooms. 
15  feet  square.  Five  of  these  will  be  used  as  exhibit^rooms,  with  the  registry  room  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance  lobby.  Opening  from  the  rotunda,  by  triple  arches,  is  the  hallway,  11 
by  55  feet,  with  the  stairways  on  each  side  of  the  arched  entrance.  At  the  rear  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  the  assembly  hall,  25  by  65  feet,  which  is  entered  from  the  hallway  through  triple 
arches.  In  this  hall,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  a  10-foot  mantel  of  Arkansas  white  onyx.  Col¬ 
umns  and  vases  of  the  same  material  are  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  building.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  are  parlors  for  men  and  women,  a  library,  committee  and  officers’  rooms.  All  of 
these  rooms  open  on  a  broad  gallery,  over  the  rotunda,  lighted  from  central  dome.  Pes’gner, 
Mrs.  Jean  Douglas,  of  Little  Rock;  architect,  E.  Kaufman,  of  Chicago;  contractors,  The 
Heidenrich  Company,  of  Chicago;  cost,  $15,000. 

CALIFORNIA — Next  to  the  building  for  Illinois,  this  is  the  largest  of  the  State 
buildings.  Its  dimensions  are  144  by  435  feet.  It  is  in  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  old 
California  mission  buildings.  The  exterior  is  of  plain  plaster,  artificially  seamed  and  cracked, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  the  old  mission  buildings,  while  recessed  entrances  give  the  walls 
that  appearance  of  depth  and  solidity  characteristic  of  the  old  buildings.  The  south  front  is 
a  reproduction  of  old  Mission  church  at  San  Liego.  The  main  tower  is  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  San  Diego  church  tower,  while  the  remaining  towers  on  the  comer  and  center  of  the 
building  are  studied  from  the  mission  architecture.  This  building  is  not  of  the  club  house 
character  of  m  ist  of  the  other  State  buildings.  The  entire  first  floor  is  open,  and  is  devoted 
to  the  California  State  display,  principally  of  fruits  and  canned  goods.  There  are  three  foun¬ 
tains  on  the  ground  floor,  one  in  the  center  and  one  at  either  end.  The  central  hall  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wide  gallery,  and  on  tbe  gallery  floor  in  the  north  end  of  the  building  is  the 
banquet  hall,  a  kitchen  and  an  assembly  room.  In  the  south  end  are  four  servants’  rooms, 
and  there  is  a  cafe  in  the  gallery.  The  bu  lding  is  severely  plain,  there  being  no  interior  or 
exterior  decorations  of  any  kind.  The  walls  are  whitewashed  within  and  without.  The  cen¬ 
tral  portion  of  roof  is  devoted  to  a  garden,  144  feet  square,  surrounding  the  central  dome.  On 
either  side  of  the  main  entrances  are  elevators  running  to  the  roof  garden.  These  elevators 
are  a  California  product,  the  power  being  a  combination  of  steam  and  water.  The  roof  is  of 
California  red  tile.  Architect.  P.  Brown,  of  San  Francisco:  superintending  architect,  A.  B. 
Wight;  contractors,  The  HeideLrich  Co.,  of  Chicago;  cost,  $75,000. 

COLORADO  — Is  in  the  Spanish  renaissance,  this  style  of  architecture  being  consid¬ 
ered  most  suitable  for  the  Southwestern  States.  The  whole  exterior  of  the  building  is  in 
staff  of  an  ivory  color,  and  in  the  salient  features  of  the  design  profusely  ornamented,  the 
ornamentation  comparing  to  fine  advantage  with  the  broad,  plain  surfaces  of  the  building. 
The  striking  feature  of  the  design  is  two  slender  Spanish  towers,  98  feet  high,  rising  from 
either  side  of  the  main  entrance  on  the  east .  The  tower  roof  and  the  broad  overhanging  roof 
of  the  building  are  covered  with  red  Spanish  tiles.  The  building  is  125  feet  long,  including 
end  porticoes,  with  a  depth  of  45  feet,  and  26  feet  to  the  cornice  line.  The  front  vestibule 
opens  to  the  main  hall  of  the  building.  On  either  side  of  the  entrance  are  stairways  to  the 
floor  above.  At  the  rear  of  the  hall  is  a  lar^  e  onyx  mantel,  flanked  by  glass  doors,  leading  to 
offices.  At  the  ends  of  the  hall  are  a  men's  smokir  g  room  and  a  women's  reception  room  each 
opening  into  an  uncovered  terrace,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade.  On  the  second  floor  is  the 
assembly  room,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  building  in  the  center.  The  room  has  a 
high  vaulted  ceiling,  rising  abor  e  an  ornamented  comice.  Over  this  comice  will  be  rows  of 
electric  lights,  giving  a  diffused  light,  by  reflection  from  the  vault  above.  On  tbe  <  nds  of  this 
assembly-room  are  a  reading  and  a  writing  room,  which  open  to  the  hanging  balconies  on  the 
ends  of  the  building,  forming  one  of  tbe  most  attractive  exterior  features.  Broad,  low  case¬ 
ment  windows  open  from  the  assembly  rooms  to  the  front  and  rear  balconies,  the  front  one 
extending  between  the  towers  24  feet,  and  over  ihe  main  entrance.  The  rear  balcony  extends 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  Staircases  lead  to  ihe  lanterns  in  the  tower,  w  here  a 
fine  view  of  the  grounds  is  had.  Architect.  H.  T.  E.  Wendell,  of  Denver;  contractor,  W.  J. 
Hill,  of  Denver;  cost,  $35,000. 

NEW  YORK  — The  architectural  idea  in  this  building  is  that  of  a  big  summer  house, 
after  the  manner  of  an  Italian  villa.  Among  the  State  buildings  it  ranks  in  size  next  to  Illi¬ 
nois  and  California.  It  is  three  stories  high,  being  57  feet  fiom  the  ground  to  ihe  cornice.  1  he 
exterior  is  in  staff,  in  imitation  of  marble  and  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  main  Exposi¬ 
tion  buildings.  Its  dei  ked  roof  is  surmounted  and  confined  by  a  heavy  balustrade.  Each 
pedestal  on  the  balustrade  supports  a  large  Italian  vase,  in  which* stows  a*bay-tree,  giving  ihe 
building,  together  with  its  other  ctaiacteristics,  the  air  of  a  Pompeiian  home.  Tbe  flut 
decked  roof  furnishes  a  promenade  and  summer  garden.  From  its  center  rises  a  clere-story 
over  the  banquet  hall,  and  above  the  cleTe-stcry  aie  tw  o  belvideies.  On  ihe  norlh  and  south 
ends  of  the  building  are  circular  t  orticoes,  in  ea<  h  of  which  is  a  fountain.  Tbe  general 
dimensions  are  160  teet  front  by  1C5  feet  deep.  A  broad  flight  of  steps,  guarded  by  Roman 
lions,  leads  to  the  arched  entrance.  About  this  entrance  is  concentrated  all  exterior  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  building.  In  the  circular  niches,  on  either  side  of  arch  of  the  entrance,  are 
busts  of  Hudson  and  Columbus.  Above  the  keystone  of  the  arch  is  the  American  eagK  and 
dependent  from  a  staff,  projecting  above  the  bird,  is  an  immense  flag,  bearing  the  State’s 
arms.  The  barreled,  arched  vestibule,  forming  the  entrance  10  the  building,  opens  to  a  col¬ 
umned  hall  of  magnificenc  proportions,  being  56  by  80  feet  in  size.  From  this  hall  an  easy  ac¬ 
cess  is  obtained  to  all  the  rooms  on  the  floor.  In  the  rear  is  placed  a  10-foot  staircase,  w*hich 
leads  by  easy  ascent  to  the  second  floor.  Here  is  tbe  banquet  hall.  46  by  80  feet,  highlv  orna¬ 
mented  in  staff,  its  groined  ceiling  45  feet  from  the  floor.  This  room  is  exceedingly  band- 
eome.  Depending  from  the  ceiling  are  two  electrolier;-,  18  feet  long,  forming  great  clusters 
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CALIFORNIA  BUILDING. 


of  incandescent  lights.  In  the  basement  of  the  building  is  a  large  relief  map  of  New  York. 
On  the  first  floor  are  parlors  and  toilet  rooms  for  men  and  women,  post  office,  information  and 
baggage  rooms.  On  either  end  are  rooms  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  board. 
The  third  floor  is  laid  out  in  comfortable  sleeping  apartments,  kitchen  and  servants’  room*. 
Architects,  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  of  New  York;  contractors,  The  Geo.  A.  Fuller  Co.,  of 
Chicago ;  cost,  $77,000. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — The  Rhode  Island  building  is  after  the  Greek  manner,  with 
columnar  porticos  on  four  sides  of  the  building,  that  on  the  west  or  front  sides  semi-circular 
in  plan,  with  arehed  openings  between  the  Ionic  pilasters,  the  latter  being  of  the  full  height 
of  the  two  stories.  The  building  is  amphiprostyle  in  that  the  north  and  south  porches — each 
of  the  full  width  of  the  building — consists  of  four  fluted  Ionic  columns,  each  24  inches  in 
diameter  and  21  feet  high,  while  the  rearenirance  is  between  Ionic  fluted  pilasters,  the  same 
as  in  front.  The  columns  are  surmounted  by  an  enriched  Ion  c  entablature  with  decorated 
mouldings,  modillions  and  dentils,  and  above  the  entablature  the  building  is  finished  w'i  h  a 
balustrade  surrounding  the  four  sides  of  the  roof,  with  ornamental  urns  over  each  pedestal  in 
the  balustrade.  The  building  has  ground  area  of  32  by  59  feet,  two  stories  high,  in  wood  and 
staff  in  imitation  of  granite.  Entrance  is  had  to  the  building  from  all  sides  through  French 
windows  opening  to  the  floor.  The  main  hall  is  18  by  25  feet,  and  is  open  to  the  roof.  The 
parlor  for  women  and  the  secretary’s  office  are  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  second  floor  are  two 
committee  rooms  and  a  gallery  around  the  main  hall.  The  Governor’s  room  occupies  what 
may  be  called  the  second  story  of  the  porch  on  the  west  front.  All  the  floors  are  hardwood, 
and  the  interior  is  finished  in  cypress.  Architects,  Stone,  Carpenter  &  Wilson,  of  Providence ; 
contractors,  Grace  &  Hyde  of  Chicago;  cost,  $7,000. 

WASHINGTON  —The  building  has  a  ground  area  of  118  by  208  feet.  It  consists  of 
main  structure  with  a  pitched  roof,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  tower  on  each  corner, 
flanked  by  two  wings  one  story  high.  The  main  building  is  72  feet  wide,  and  the  wing-)  are 
140  feet  wide.  The  structure  is  frame,  with  panels  of  plain  plaster.  The  principal  arcnitec- 
tural  feature  of  the  building  is  its  foundation.  It  is  made  of  five  tiers  of  logs  above  the 
ground.  The  logs  in  the  lower  tier  are  four  feet  in  diameter  and  121  feet  long.  These  lowrer 
logs  have  the  bark  on.  The  four  upper  tiers  of  smaller  logs  are  peeled.  This  foundation 
constitutes  a  timber  exhibit  from  Washington.  The  two  wings  form  a  single  room  each,  and 
will  be  devoted  to  State  exhibits.  Nearly  all  of  1  he  first  floor  of  the  main  building  will  be 
devoted  to  a  reception  room,  while  in  the  second  story  are  committee  rooms,  par'ors,  recep¬ 
tion  and  toilet  rooms.  The  roof  is  of  shingles,  and  the  interior  is  finished  in  cedar  and  fir. 
All  of  the  material  used  in  the  building  comes  from  Washington.  Archhect,  Warren  P. 
Skillings,  of  Seattle;  contractors,  Rigby  &  Evans,  of  Seattle;  cost,  including  value  of  donated 
material,  $100,000. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — The  building  has  a  ground  area  of  70  by  126  feet  and  is  twTo 
stories  high.  The  structure  is  frame,  the  exterior  being  covered  withYankton  cement  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  stone  work.  The  roof  is  corrugated  iron  and  the  cornice  and  brackets  are  pressed  zink. 
The  main  entrance  is  on  the  east,  along  which  front  extends  a  wide  porch  with  heavy  col¬ 
umns  supporting  a  balcony  from  the  second  story.  On  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  is  a 
women’s  parlor,  on  the  right  a  men’s  reception  room.  In  the  main  body  of  the  building  is 
the  exhibition  hall,  44  by  58  feet.  Six  feet  above  the  main  floor  is  an  entresol,  having  com¬ 
mittee  rooms  for  the  two  boards  of  commissioners.  In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  main  floor 
is  a  room  for  press  correspondents.  The  rotunda  in  the  center  of  the  building  extends 
through  to  the  roof  and  is  covered  with  a  skylight.  The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  rooms  for 
the  women’s  exhibit  and  special  State  exhibits.  Architect,  W.  L.  Dow,  of  Sioux  Falls;  con¬ 
tractors,  R.  H.  Booth  &  Son,  of  Sioux  Falls;  cost,  $15,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — The  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  probably  suggested  the 
Swiss  cottage  for  a  World’s  Fair  club-house.  The  building,  like  the  State,  is  comparatively 
small — 53  by  84  feet.  The  pitched,  shingled  roof  is  broken  by  five  gables.  The  exterior  is 
weatherboard ed  in  stained  Georgia  pine,  above  a  line  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  This  first 
seven-foot  course  is  in  New  Hampshire  granite.  Each  of  the  two  stories  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  wide  piazza.  The  rooms  on  the  second  floor  open  to  the  piazza  through  hinged 
windows  opening  to  the  floor.  The  entrance  is  on  the  east,  facing  the  drive  on  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  reception  hall,  22  by  36  feet.  It  has  two  unique  fireplaces,  in 
pressed  granite  brick.  To  the  rear  of  the  hall  is  awing  of  the  main  building,  twTo  stores  high, 
the  second  story  being  a  wide  balcony  or  gallery  to  the  main  floor.  The  roof  is  aglass  sky¬ 
light.  A  State  exhibit,  a  picture  collection,  and  a  large  State  map,  will  be  shown  here.  Be¬ 
sides  the  reception  hall  on  the  first  floor  there  are  parlors  for  men  and  women.  These  rooms 
are  ceiled,  while  the  reception  hall  opens  to  the  roof  and  is  covered  with  a  skylight.  The 
second  ficor  has  a  reception  room  and  six  board  and  committee  rcoms.  Architect,  Geo.  B. 
Howe,  of'Boston;  contractor,  H.  Bernritter  of  Chicago;  cost,  $8,000.  v 

MINNESOTA  —Is  designed  in  the  Italian  renaissance  style,  two  stories  high,  with  a 
mezzanine  story  in  the  rear.  The  frame  is  of  wood  covered  with  staff.  The  roof  is  of  Spanish 
tile.  The  ground  dimensions  are  78  by  91  feet.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  south.  In  the 
recess  within  the  entrance  is  a  sculptural  group,  symbolizing  the  legend  of  Minnehaha  and 
Hiawatha.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  exhibition  hall,  52  by  78  feet,  a  postoffice,  baggage  and 
ticket  rooms,  and  superintendent's  room.  The  main  stairway  is  in  the  rear,  opposite  the 
entrance,  and  on  the  landing,  half-way  up,  is  a  semi-circu’ar  bay  alcove,  lighted  with  large 
glass  windows.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  reception  hall,  30  by  33  feet,  parlors  and  retiring 
roomr  for  men  and  women,  and  a  committee  room.  In  the  mezzanine  story  are  four  bed¬ 
rooms  and  two  bathrooms.  The  interior  walls  are  plastered,  decorated  in  fresco,  in  plain 
tints  and  finished  in  pine.  The  women’s  rooms  have  color  decorations  done  by  women  of 
the  State.  Architect,  William  Chauning  Whitney,  of  Minneapolis;  contractors,  Libby  & 
Libby,  of  Minneapolis ;  cost,  $30,000. 

WEST  VIRCINI  A — The  building  is  in  the  Colonial  style,  two  stories  high,  with  a 
pitched  roof,  the  outer  walls  beiug  weatherboarded  and  painted.  It  is  representative  of  the 
West  Virginia  residence.  The  roof  is  shingled.  The  interior  is  finished  in  hardwoods,  the 
walls  are  plastered  and  the  ceilings  are  of  ornamental  iron  work  from  Wheeling.  All  of  the 
exposed  material  in  the  building  is  the  product  of  the  State.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the 
west,  on  a  platform  porch.  Above  the  entrance  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State  in  bas-relief. 
Within  the  entrance  is  a  vestibule,  with  rooms  for  the  boards  of  commissioners  on  either  side. 
Beyond  the  vestibule  is  a  large  reception  hall  flanked  by  parlors  for  women  and  men.  Back 
of  these  parlors  are  toilet  and  retiring  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  front  are  two  committee 
rooms,  and  the  balance  of  the  floor  constitutes  an  assembly  room  and  reception  hall,  34  by  7G 
feet  in  size.  There  are  tour  large  fireplaces  in  the  building,  two  on  each  floor,  with  very 
handsome  carded  wrood  mantels.  The  building  has  a  ground  area  of  58  by  123  feet.  Archi¬ 
tect,  J.  S.  Silsbee,  of  Chicago;  contractor,  Thomas  J.  Miller,  of  Parkersburg,  Va. ;  cost, 
*20,000. 
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NEW  YORK  BUILDING 


INDIANA  — The  building  is  in  French  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  such  as  is  seen  in 
the  chateau  in  France,  with  two  imposing  towers.  120  feet  high,  and  many  Gothic  gables. 
The  building  has  three  otories,  built  of  pine  and  Bedford  stone,  and  is  covered  with  orna¬ 
mental  staff.  The  roof  is  of  gray  and  red  shingles.  The  floors  are  of  til The  main  assembly 
hall  on  the  first  floor  is  elaborately  finished  in  the  baronial  style.  All  of  the  material  used  in 
the  building  comes  from  Indiana,  much  of  the  hardwoods  for  interior  decorations,  tile  floors, 
the  roofing  material,  and  the  mantels,  being  donated  by  Indiana  manufacturers.  The  grouna 
area  is  100  by  150  feet,  which  gives  a  large  space  for  the  erection  of  a  fine  edifice.  And  well 
have  the  architects  and  contractors  carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  projectors  of  the  building. 
The  main  entrance  which  is  spacious,  opens  into  a  wide  hall  which  extends  entirely  across 
the  building.  To  the  right  of  the  hall  is  a  large  assembly  room,  occupying  the  entire  south 
end  of  the  building.  Space  has  not  been  stinted  in  the  planning  6f  this  State  edifice.  The 
north  end  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  parlors  and  reception  rooms  for  men  and  women. 
The  second  floor  has  reading  and  writing  rooms,  and  rooms  for  the  men  and  women  boards 
of  State  commissioners.  The  third  floor  has  quite  a  number  of  sleeping  apartments,  and  a 
vast  hall  for  dining  and  lunching.  There  are  immense  fireplaces,  all  very  ornate  and  massive, 
placed  in  the  entrance  hall  and  assembly  r,  om.  Architect,  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  of  Chicago; 
contractors,  Collins  &  Ohm,  of  Chicago ;  cost,  $60,000. 

NEBRASKA  — The  style  of  architecture  is  classical,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The 
building  has  a  ground  area  of  60  by  100  feet,  and  is  two  stories  high.  The  exterior  is  of  staff. 
On  the  east  and  west  fronts  are  wide  porticos,  approached  by  flights  of  steps.  Over  the  porti¬ 
cos  are  projecting  gables,  s_  pported  by  s  x  columns,  25  feet  high,  the  full  distance  from  the 
cornice  to  the  floor.  In  each  pediment  is  the  State  seal,  in  bas  relief,  5  feet  in  diameter.  From 
each  portico  three  large  double  doors  of  oak  give  entrance  to  exhibit  hall.  The  room  is  60  by 
70  feet,  and  in  it  an  agricultural  display  will  be  made.  On  the  first  floor,  also,  are  a  reception 
room,  commissioners’  office,  baggage  room  and  postoflice.  A  double  stairway,  9  feet  wide, 
leads  from  the  center  of  the  exhibit  hall  to  the  second  floor.  Here  is  an  exhibit  room  60  by  70 
feet,  used  for  an  art  exhibit.  On  this  floor  are  a  woman’s  parlor,  reading  room,  smoking 
room  and  toilet  rooms.  Architect,  Henry  Voss,  of  Omaha;  contractor,  F.  A.  Schelius,  of 
South  Chicago;  cost,  $20,000. 

OHIO  — Is  Colonial  in  style,  two  stories  high,  of  wood  and  staff,  with  tile  roof.  The 
ground  area  is  100  feet  front  by  80  feet  deep.  The  main  entrance,  on  the  east  is  within  a  semi¬ 
circular  colonial  portico,  thirty-three  feet  high,  the  roof  supported  by  eight  great  columns. 
The  tile  roof,  mantels,  finishing  woods,  and  much  of  the  visible  material  are  the  gifts  of  Ohio 
producers.  The  main  entrance  opens  on  a  lobby,  on  the  left  of  which  is  the  women’s  parlor, 
and  on  the  right  a  committee  room.  Occupying  the  central  portion  of  the  building  is  the  re¬ 
ception  hall,  23  by  36  feet,  and  28  feet  high,  extending  through  to  the  roof.  The  coved  ceiling 
of  the  hall  is  ornamented.  Back  of  the  reception  hall  fs  an  open  court  36  feet  square,  in¬ 
closed  on  three  sides,  the  north  and  south  side  being  formed  by  the  wings  of  the  building. 
All  of  the  north  wing  is  occupied  by  the  information  bureau.  The  room  is  30  by  50  feet,  and 
is  divided  inro  offices  by  wire  railings.  In  the  south  wing  is  the  parlor  for  men,  a  writing 
room,  a  smoking  r.  om  and  toilet  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  north  wing  is  the  as¬ 
sembly  room,  30  by  42  feet.  The  second  floor  of  the  south  wing  has  a  press  correspondents' 
room,  servants’ rooms,  bed  and  bathrooms.  Architect,  James  McLaughlin,  of  Cincinnati; 
contractors,  Harley  &  Sons,  of  Chicago;  cost,  $30,0b0. 

MISSOURI  — The  ground  plan  of  the  building  is  square,  with  a  quarter  circle  liken 
out  of  the  southeast  corner,  to  correspond  with  the  form  of  the  juncture  of  the  two  avenues 
on  which  it  faces.  To  the  south  of  the  building  is  the  palace  of  Fine  Arts,  and  to  the  east, 
across  the  avenue,  is  Pennsylvania’s  building.  The  building  is  86x86  feet,  two  stories  high. 
In  the  front,  f-nd  over  the  main  entrance,  is  an  elliptical  dome,  70  feet  high,  flanked  by  smaller 
octagonal  domes,  48  feet  high.  The  main  entrance,  which  is  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
buildiDg,  facing  both  avenues,  is  of  cut  brownstone  from  the  quarries  of  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
The  balance  of  the  structure  is  frame,  covered  with  staff,  and  the  columns  and  pilasters  ere 
of  the  same  material.  Wiihin  the  main  entrance  is  a  rotunda  with  a  mosaic  tile  floor.  On 
either  side  of  the  main  entrance  are  minor  entrances,  the  one  on  the  left  leading  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Western  Missouri  and  Kansas  Cit> ,  and  the  one  on  the  right  leading  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Eastern  Missouri  and  St.  Louis.  Within  the  rotunda  are  the  telegraph  office  and 
the  postoffice,  occupying  the  space  under  the  octagonal  dome.  On  either  side  of  the  rotunda 
is  a  fountain.  On  the  left  of  the  rotunda  are  two  exhibit  rooms,  30  by  20  feet  and  28  by  17 
feet.  On  the  right  is  a  journalists’  room,  a  reading  room,  a  library,  and  bureau  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Entrance  is  had  to  the  rotunda  from  all  of  these  rooms  by  tiled  halls.  Two  flights  of 
stairs,  very  handsome,  in  red  and  white  oak,  lead  to  the  second  floor.  A  promenade  balcony 
with  a  marble  floor  overhangs  the  main  entrance.  A  lar^e  auditorium  room,  irregular  in 
shape,  occupies  the  center  and  larger  portion  of  the  second  floor.  The  southeast  bay  is 
occupied  by  a  parlor  and  reading  room  for  women,  the  southwest  bay  by  a  similar  room  for 
men.  There  are  also  toilet  rooms,  and  a  committee  room,  and  a  special  room  for  the  Governor 
of  Missouri.  On  the  balcony  floor  are  six  bedrooms,  three  in  each  bay,  and  a  kitchen.  The 
building  contains  rhirty-two  rooms.  It  is  very  handsome,  and  richly  ornamented.  The  glass 
is  all  plate.  This  plat*--glass,  as  well  as  the  tile  for  the  roof  and  flooring,  the  plumbing,  and 
the  cut  stone,  are  donated  by  Missouri  manufacturers.  Gunn  &  Curtis,  of  Kansas  Ci*y  are 
the  architects,  and  the  Missouri  State  Commission  erected  the  building.  Its  estimated  cost 
is  $45,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  structure  i6  in  the  Colonial  style  of  architecture,  while  the 
front  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  old  Independence  Hall,  having  its  entrances,  bell-tower  and 
spire.  Independence  bell  hangs  in  the  tower.  The  rotunda  within  the  entrances  is  finished 
in  tile  and  slate,  like  the  eld  hall.  The  building  is  rectangular  in  form,  two  stories  high,  with 
a  ground  area  of  110  by  166  feet.  The  corners  of  the  front  are  quarter-circled  in  piazzas  20 
feet  wide  surround  the  building,  and  over  them  are  verandas,  with  protec’ing  balustrade. 
Outside  staircases,  risht  and  left  to  he  rear,  lead  to  the  garden  on  the  roof.  The  roof  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  American  m  de  tin  produced  in  Philadelphia.  The  outer  walls  to  the  roof  line  are 
of  Philadelphia  pressed  brick.  Above  the  main  entrance  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State,  in 
bas-refief,  and  on  either  side  of  it  are  heroic  statues  of  Penn  and  Franklin.  The  front  is 
further  ornamented  with  two  free  groups  of  statuary,  one  emblematic  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
the  other  of  mines  ai_d  manufactures.  The  interior  finishing  represents  in  the  floors,  native 
marble  and  hardwoods  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  walls  are  wainscoted  in  wood,  frescoed 
and  heavily  corniced.  The  women’s  rooms  are  finished  in  maple  and  the  men’s  in  oak.  The 
The  walls  of  the  women’s  rooms  are  ornamented  with  mural  paintings  by  Pennsylvania 
women.  All  the  ceilings  are  of  stamped  metal,  and  the  staircases  are  of  quartered  oak.  On 
the  main  floor  is  the  reception  room,  33  by  56  feet,  and  on  either  side  are  parlors  for  men  and 
women.  On  the  second  floor  are  rooms  for  the  Governor,  the  press  correspondents,  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  commission,  and  the  board  of  commissioners.  There  are  three  bed  rooms  in  the 
tower.  The  building  is  snppl’ed  with  800  electric  lights.  Architect,  R.  Lonsdale,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia;  contractor,  John  G.  Coder,  of  Harrisburg;  cost,  $60,000. 
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FLORIDA  BUILDING 


CONNECTICUT  — In  the  colonial  style,  the  building  being  a  type  of  the  Connecticut 
residence  with  the  addition  of  circular  windows  on  the  north  and  south,  and  a  circular  piazza 
on  the  rear.  It  has  a  ground  area  of  72  by  73,  including  the  piazza,  and  is  two  stories  high. 
The  exterior  is  weather  boarded  and  painted  white.  The  roof  contains  five  dormer  windows 
and  is  decked  on  top.  The  deck  i-  surrounded  by  balustrade,  and  from  its  center  ri-es  n  tlag 
staff.  The  main  entrance  is  off  a  square  porch,  covered  by  the  projecting  pediment,  which  is 
supported  by  heavy  columns.  The  interior  is  finished  in  Colonial  style,  with  tiled  floors 
paneled  walls  and  Dutch  mantels.  The  plumbiDg  and  carpenter’s  hardware  in  the  building 
are  special  designs,  and  are  donated  as  exhibits  by  Connecticut  manufacturers.  On  the  first 
floor  is  a  reception  hall,  21  by  48  feet  with  a  light  well  in  the  center.  In  the  rear  of  the  hall  is 
a  stairway  with  a  landing  half-way  up.  Flanking  the  hall  are  parlors  for  men  and  women. 
The  second  floor  is  divided  up  into  living  rooms  and  will  be  occupied  by  the  executive  World’s 
Fair  officer  of  Connecticut,  and  his  family  during  the  Fair.  Architect  Warren  R.  Briggs,  of 
Bridgeport;  contractors,  Tracy  Bros.,  of  Waterbury;  cost  $12,000. 


GEORGIA — Georgia  has  a  handsome  building  and  a  very  creditable  display,  the  cost 
of  which  was  provided  by  private  subscription,  the  sum  of  $100, LOO  being  raised  through  the 
exertions  of  private  citizens  of  the  State.  The  State  is  represented  in  nearly  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  building,  and  will  afford  a  correct  comprehension  of  the  vast  resources  of  that 
State.  We  present  herewith  a  sketch  of  the  structure.  The  severely  classical  style  of  this 
building,  Athenian  in  form,  blends  the  simple  and  ornamental  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Indeed,  the  variety  of  all  the  Stite  buildings  erected,  and  the  good  taste  which  the  architects 
have  shown,  has  produced  a  collection  of  structures  which  in  themselves  alone,  will  prove  a 
never-ending  source  of  enjoyment  in  examining  them.  If  “variety  is  the  spice  of  life,’’  then 
the  most  ardent  lover  of  variety  can  find  food  to  his  taste. 

FLORIDA  — The  building  is  a  reproduction  in  miniature  of  old  Fort  Marion  in  St. 
Augustine.  The  fort  covers  an  area  of  four  acres.  The  building  on  the  fair  grounds  occupies 
one-fifth  that  space.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  four-bastioned  fortress.  Including  the  moat,  the1 
site  is  155  feet  square.  The  building  proper  is  137  feet  square.  The  frame  is  of  pine,  covered 
with  plaster  and  coquina  shells,  in  imitation  of  the  original.  The  interior  is  divided  into  par¬ 
lors  for  men  and  women,  committee  and  exhibit  rooms,  and  is  furnished  in  Florida’s  native 
woods.  The  interior  court  is  planted  in  bamboo,  orange,  lemon  and  other  tropical  trees.  The 
ramparts  furnish  space  for  promenades  and  hanging  gardens.  In  the  moat  is  a  sunken  garden 
where  will  be  produced  miniature  fields  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  etc.,  showing  the 
natural  resources  of  the  State.  W.  Mead  N alter,  of  Chicago,  is  the  architect  of  the  building, 
which  is  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Florida  Board  of  Commissioners.  It  will  cost  $2  ), 
COO. 


MONTANA  — Is  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  archnecture,  one  story  in  height.  It  has 
a  ground  area  of  62  feet  front  by  113  deep.  The  structure  is  frame,  covered  with  staff,  the 
interior  being  ornamented  with  heavy,  projecting  pilasters,  with  Roman  caps  and  bases,  and 
Roman  arches.  The  roof  is  of  tin  and  canvas,  and  the  building  is  surmounted  by  a  glass 
dome  22  feet  in  diameter,  and  38  feet  high,  'i  he  front  of  the  building,  facing  the  south,  pre¬ 
sents  two  side  wings,  with  a  large  arched  entrance  in  the  center.  The  fronts  of  the  wings  are 
ornamented  with  heavy  scrolled  pediments.  The  entrance  arch  is  >2  by  12  feet  supported  by 
heavy  columns.  Within  is  the  vestibule,  with  marble  floor  and  Ceiling  paneled  in  staff.  It 
presents  a  series  of  three  arched  doorways,  the  center  one  opening  into  the  rotunda, under  the 
dome,  the  side  doors  leading  to  the  men’s  and  women's  parlors.  On  either  side  of  theentrance 
arch  are  balustrades,  inclosing  the  vestibule.  Flanking  the  arch  are  two  panels,  4  by  5  feet 
in  size,  one  bearing  the  State  motto,  “Oro  y  Plata,’’ — gold  and  silver — and  the  other  “  893,’’ 
in  Roman  figures.  These  panels  are  now  in  staff,  but  at  the  opening  of  the  Exposition  will 
be  replaced  in  pure  sheet  gold.  Above  the  entrance  arch,  and  practically  on  the  roof  of  the 
building,  is  the  figure  of  an  elk,  of  heroic  size,  cast  in  staff.  The  interior  is  finished  in 
Georgia  pine.  The  walls  are  tinted  in  oil.  All  the  main  rooms  open  onto  the  rotunda 
und^r  the  central  dome.  In  the  rear  is  a  banquet  hall,  40  by  5)  feet  covered  by  a  large 
skylight.  In  the  center  of  this  floor  stands  a  group  of  three  mounted  elks.  A  wide  gallery 
extends  around  the  hall.  Architects,  Galbraith*  Fuller,  of  Livingston,  Montana;  contrac¬ 
tors,  Harley  &  Sons,  of  Chicago :  cost,  $16,000. 

IOWA — A  large  part  of  the  Iowa  building  is  constituted  in  what  is  known  as  the  Jack- 
son  Park  “Shelter.”  The  building  belongs  to  the  Park  Commission.  It  is  a  granite  structure 
with  a  slate  roof,  with  conical  towers  or  pavillions  at  the  corners.  It  is  77  by  123  feet  in  size. 
The  new  structure  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  “She'ter.”  It  is  60  by  100  feet  in  size,  and  two 
stories  high.  It  is  in  wood  and  staff,  with  towers  and  roof  correspondent  to  the  “Shelter.”  so 
that  the  two  structures  combine  harmoniously  after  the  style  of  a  French  chateau,  forming  a 
very  picturesque  effect.  The  “Shelter”  will  be  used  exclusively  for  a  State  exhibit,  corres¬ 
ponding  in  character  to  the  famed  Sioux  City  corn  palace  exhibition.  In  the  new  part  on  the 
first  floor  are  found  reception  rooms  for  men  and  women,  commissioners’  offices,  committee 
rooms,  postoffice,  writing  and  baggage  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  assembly  hall, 
photographic  exhibit,  reading  and  reporters’  rooms,  where  all  the  news  of  the  day  will  be 
fout  d.  Architects.  The  Josselyn*  Taylor  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids;  contractor,  John  G.  Coder,  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  co6t  $35,000. 

VERMONT  — The  Vermont  State  building  at  the  World’s  Fair  will  be  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  original  on  the  grounds.  On  the  right  and  left  of  t  fie  steps  on  the  facade  rise  two 
shafts,  on  which  are  allegorical  figures  representing  the  industries  of  agricultuie  and  quarry¬ 
ing — the  two  piincipal  industrial  activities  of  tne  State.  One  enters  through  a  columned  por 
tico  into  a  courtyard,  on  the  right  and  left  of  which  are  covered  porches  with  broad  seats. 
Just  off  these  are  the  reception  rooms  in  front  ai.d  committee  room,  postoffice,  etc.,  in  the 
rear.  In  the  center  of  the  court  is  a  handsome  marble  fountain.  Marble  from  the  quarries  of 
the  State  will  also  be  used  all  through  the  interior  of  the  building.  Facing  the  end  of  the 
court  is  a  porch,  supported  by  four  carytids,  over  which  is  a  s  micircular  Greek  window  with 
bas-relief  around  it  representing  “Freedom  and  Unity.”  The  coat-of-arms  is  in  the  center, 
and  on  this  competent  sculptors  are  now  at  work.  The  reception  hall,  which  is  located  in  the 
rear,  is  circular  in  form,  with  a  colonnade  around,  and  a  wooden  dome  will  surmount  the 
structure.  All  will  be  colored  according  to  a  Pompeiian  scheme.  The  building  is  Pompeiiau 
in  style  and  of  classic  detail,  and  furnishes  a  most  unique  contrast  to  the  other  buildings, 
beautiful  as  they  all  are.  The  success  of  this  edifice  is  mainly  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Dr.  H.  H.  McIntyre,  of  West  Randolph,  Vr.,  aided  by  Colonel  Aldace  F.  Walker,  of  Cnicago. 
The  architect  is  Jarvis  Hunt,  of  Boston,  nephew  of  William  Morris  Hunt,  the  artist,  and  of 
Richard  M.  Hunt,  architect  of  the  Administration  Building. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  BUILDING. 
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WISCONSIN  — In  architecture,  this  building  represents  the  Wisconsin  home,  being 
designed  in  no  special  style.  All  the  visible  material  ccmes  from  Wisconsin.  The  exterior 
is  of  Ashland  brown  stone,  Menomonee  pressed  brick,  and  hardwoods  from  various  sections 
of  the  state.  The  roof  is  covered  wiih  dimension  shingles.  The  window  glass  is  plate.  It  is 
practically  three  stories  high,  but  apparently  only  two,  one  story  being  in  the  roof.  Its 
ground  area  is  80  by  90  feet,  exclusive  of  the  verandahs  ■  n  the  east  and  west,  which  are  18 
feet  wide.  The  semi-circular  verandahs  on  i  he  north  and  touth  are  entered  only  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  building.  The  second  and  third  stories  have  verandahs  on  the  east  and  west 
The  main  entrance  faces  the  east,  and  is  18  feet  wide.  The  interior  is  finished  entirely  in  oiled 
hardwoods  The  first  floor  is  tiled  and  the  ceiling  is  paneled  in  hardwood.  On  this  floor  are 
three  fire-places,  with  mantels  in  oak  and  maple.  The  first  floor  has  a  large  reception  room, 
men’s  and  women’s  parlors  and  toilet  rooms,  an  intelligence  office  and  a  postoffice.  The 
second  floor  has  ahistorical  room,  and  offices  for  the  commissioners.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  flooris  a  large  stained  g'ass  window,  presented  by  the  city  of  West  Superior.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  piece  of  workmanship  is  much  admired  by  all.  On  this  floor  are  two  very  elegant  man¬ 
tels  in  pressed  br^ck.  The  third  floor  contains  eight  large  bedrooms.  Taken  altogether,  this 
structure  is  one  of  the  most  tasty  and  convenient  on  the  grounds.  Architect,  William 
Waters,  of  Oshkosh;  contractors,  Houle  Bros.,  of  Oshkosh;  cost,  $30,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS  —It  is  in  the  Colonial  style,  and  is  largely  a  production  of  the 
historic  John  Hancock  residence, which  until  the  year  1867, stood  on  Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  near 
the  State  capitol.  The  building  is  three  stories  high,  surmounted  in  the  center  by  a  cupola. 
The  exterior  is  of  staff,  in  imitation  of  cut  granir.e.  It  follows  the  lines  of  the  old  house 
sufficiently  faithfully  to  rec  ill  the  original  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  seen  it.  Like  the 
original,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  terrace,  raised  above  the  street,  and  has  in  front  and  on  one 
side  a  fore-court,  filled  with  oid  fashioned  flowers  and  foliage  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  building.  It  is  approached  by  two  flights  of  steps — one  leading  from  the  street  to  the 
terrace,  the  other  from  the  court  to  the  house.  The  main  entrance  opens  to  a  spacious,  well 
studded  hallway  with  a  tiled  floor.  Facing  the  entrance  is  a  broad  Colonial  staircase  leading 
to  the  second  floor.  An  old  fashioned  bull's  eye  window  gives  light  to  the  stairway.  On  the 
right  of  the  hall  is  a  large  room,  constituting  a  registration  room,  postoffice,  and  general  re- 
ceptionroom.  The  fittings  and  furnishings  of  this  room  are  unique.  Its  marble  floor,  its 
tiled  walls,  uncovered  beams,  and  its  high  mantel,  recall  the  old  Dutch  rooms  found  in  west¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  or  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  On  the  left  of  the  front  door,  or  main 
entrance,  are  two  large  parlors,  which,  when  thrown  together,  form  a  room  80  by  25  feet  in 
size.  The  front  parlor  is  furnished  by  the  Essex  Institute  of  Salem,  an  old  historic  al  society. 
The  back  parlor  is  more  especially  a  reading  room  for  men.  fJ  he  second  floor  is  given  over 
almost  entirely  to  the  use  of  women.  There  is  a  large  and  smaller  parlor,  and  two  bedrooms 
for  the  use  of  the  woman’s  board.  The  entire  floor  is  furnished  in  old  fashioned  furniture, 
and  in  the  bedrooms  are  four-post  bedsteads.  On  the  third  floor  are  several  convenient 
apartments  designed  for  servants.  A  liberty  pole,  85  feet  high,  stands  in  the  fore-cou  t,  and 
a  gilded  codfish  serves  as  a  vane  on  top  of  the  cupola.  The  entire  design  has  adhered  closely 
to  the  antique  building  which  it  is  intended  to  represent,  and  will  be  quite  attractive,  as  it 
will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  old  Colonial  style  of  mansion.  The  structure,  as  are  all  the  rest, 
will  be  the  {resort  of  those  who  claim  that  State  8S  their  headquarters.  Architects,  Peabody 
&  Stearns,  of  Boston;  contractor,  C.  Everett  Clark,  of  Chicago;  cost,  $£0,000. 

MICHIGAN  — The  legislature  of  Michigan  appropriated  $20, 000 for  their  State  exposi 
tion  building,  but  most  of  the  materials  were  contributed,  so  ibatthe  structure  as  it  stands 
represent  s  an  outlay  of  $50  000.  The  dimensions  are  100  by  140  feet.  The  prominent  features 
of  the  exhibition  will  be  fruits,  agricultural  products,  iron,  copper,  salt  and  other  minerals, 
lumber,  fish,  furniture  and  other  manufactures,  and  education.  These  plans  the  visi.or  will 
find  very  fully  carried  out.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  administration  offices,  reception  rooms, 
reading  rooms,  and  ladies’ parlors.  On  the  second  floor  are  two  large  exhibition  halis  for 
Michigan  relics,  and  native  curiosities,  assembly  halls,  and  a  room  for  board  meetings.  On 
the  third  floor  are  the  living  rooms  for  i  he  secretary  of  State  and  his  family,  and  employes  of 
the  State  commission.  The  building  is  constructed  entirely  of  native  material. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — TheNorth  Dakota  building  is  70  by  50  feet.  A  space  46x21  feet 
in  front  of  the  main  assembly  hall,  between  the  two  committee  rooms,  is  used  as  a  courtyard. 
From  this  court  yard  the  main  assembly  room  is  entered  through  a  large  stone  arch,  above 
which  on  the  exterior  is  an  elaborately  carved  panel  containing  the  coat  of  arms  of  North 
Dakota.  The  main  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  assembly  hall,  which  includes  a  space  24x56 
feet.  The  room  is  spanned  by  four  broad  arched  beams,  between  each  of  which  is  a  wide 
window  reaching  from  near  the  floor  to  the  roof.  At  either  end  of  the  room  is  a  broad  fire¬ 
place.  Committee  and  toilet  rooms  are  provided  throughout  the  building.  The  structure  is 
two  stones  high,  and  on  the  exterior  the  walls  of  the  main  gable  ends  are  built  of  brick.  J'he 
remainder  of  the  walls  are  of  timber,  filled  in  between  with  p  aster  panels.  North  Dakota,  of 
course,  pays  great  attention  to  the  exhibit  of  her  principal  product,  wheat,  but  also  makes  a 
good  showing  in  several  other  departments.  The  educational  advantages  of  the  State  are 
fully  presented,  and  her  exhibit  is  among  the  best. 

TEXAS  — This  great  State  proposes  to  have  one  of  the  most  notable  buildings  of  the 
group.  <  The  designs  show  the  structure  to  be  85x250  feet.  The  main  height  is  70  feet.  Con¬ 
structed  entirely  after  the  style  of  the  old  Spanish  missions,  it  id  a  good  example  of  Spanish 
renaissance  architecture.  The  front  part  of  the  building  forms  a  square  eighty-five  feet  wide, 
inclosing  a  large  assembly  hall.  The  general  grouping  of  the  building  shows  that  it  is  flanked 
on  each  corner’by  a  square  tower,  th.e  intervening  curtains  consisting  of  two  stories  of  open 
building  and  arcaded  loggias.  The  towers  have  also  loggias  in  their  top  stories.  Both  the  m  ain 
building  and  the  towers  are  covered  with  a  low  pitched  roof  of  brown  red  Spanish  tile.  Broad  sur¬ 
faces  of  masonry  are  enlivened  by  highly  ornate  carvings  around  the  windows  and  in  the  span 
drels  of  the  arches.  Extending  from  tbe  main  building  toward  the  east  is  a  wing  nearly  150  feet 
long.  It  is  more  subdued  in  ornamentation,  but  is  designed  to  be  in  thorough  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  building.  In  the  center  of  the  wing  is  a  richly  carved  doorway.  The  structure 
is  built  of  Texas  materials. 

KANSAS  —The  ground  plan  of  this  building  is  irregular.  It  approaches  a  square,  one 
side  being  straight,  and  the  other  three  forming  irregular  angles.  It  has  a  ground  area  of  135 
by  138  feet.  It  is  two  stories  high,  built  of  frame  and  staff,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  elliptical 
glass  dome.  The  main  exhibition  hall  occupies  nearly  all  of  the  first  floor,  and  extends 
through  to  the  glass  dome.  A  balcony,  from  the  second  story,  overhangs  the  main 
entrance  on  the  south,  and  a  second  balcony  extends  around  the  bane  of  the  dome.  The  north 
end  of  the  main  floor  is  occupied  by  a  natural  history  collection.  There  are  also  offices  for 
the  boards  of  commissioners  on  the  first  floor.  Four  flights  of  stairs  lead  to  the  second  floor, 
where  are  rooms  for  the  woman’s  exhibit,  a  school  exhibit  and  parlors  for  men  and  women, 
architect,  Seymour  Davis,  of  Topeka;  contractors,  Fellows  &  Vansant,  of  Topeka;  cost 
$23,200. 
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VERMONT  BUILDING. 

WYOMING  — The  Wyoming  building  is  in  style  a  modern  club  house.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  are  70  feet  in  length  by  50  feet  in  width.  The  first  story  ( ontains  a  large  hall  extending 
to  the  roof,  with  a  gallery  at  the  second  floor.  The  offices  are  arranged  on  the  stairway  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  second  floor.  A  veranda  12  feet  wide  is  upon  the  east  and  west  6ides.  The  second 
story  contains  toilet  and  retiring  rooms  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  gallery  around 
the  hall  and  doors  leads  out  upon  the  balconies  on  each  of  the  four  sides.  The  building  is  in 
the  French  chateau  style,  and  the  panels  of  the  main  frieze  exterior  contain  elaborately 
wrought  hunting  and  pastoral  scenes.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  $20,000.  Wyoming  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  Agriculture,  Mines  and  Mining  and  other  departments  of  the  Exposition 
displays. 

DELAWARE  — The  little  State  of  Delaware  was  one  of  the  first  to  show  its  loyal  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  Exposition.  The  first  donation  was  $10,000,  folllowed  later  by  a  further  eum 
of  $15,000.  The  State  occupies  a  position  in  the  Exhibition  buildings,  but  its  headquarters 
will  be  in  the  space  allowed  in  Jackson  Park  to  the  diflerent  States.  The  building,  which  is 
constructed  wholly  of  native  woods  and  materials  from  the  State  of  Delaware,  is  68  by  60 
feet,  and  is  very  picturesque,  elaborately  furnished  and  cost  $7,500.  One  room  in  the  building 
is  finished  in  colonial  style,  with  hangings  and  furniture  representing  the  colonial  days.  It  is 
very  interesting,  there  being  figures  in  clay  of  the  old  Swedes’  church  at  Wilmington.  Bar- 
ratt’s  Chapel  and  Christ  Church.  Christ  Church  was  built  more  tt  an  100  years  ago  of  heart 
pine.  It  is  without  a  particle  of  paint,  and  has  the  high-backed  pews,  the  chancel  at  one  end, 
the  servants’  gallery  at  the  opposite  end,  midway  on  the  east  side  the  lofty  pulpit,  and  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  reading  desk  and  the  clerk's  desk.  The  Delaware  exhibit  will  be  a  most 
interesting  one. 

MAINE  — The  building  is  octagonal  in  form,  with  ground  area  of  65  feet  square.  It  is 
two  stories  in  height,  the  roof  surmounted  by  a  lantern  in  the  center,  and  four  corner  towers. 
The  first  story  is  of  granite.  The  exterior  fiuish  of  tbe  rest  of  the  building  is  in  wood  and 
staff.  The  roof  is  of  slate.  The  central  toweT\  or  lantern,  is  86  feet  to  its  highest  point. 
While  the  first  story  is  octagonal  in  form,  the  second  story  presents  but  four  sides,  each  with 
a  loggia  opening  to  the  rooms  within.  The  second  story  floor  overhangs  the  first  story  one 
f°ot.  The  main  entrance  of  these  arched  doorways  laces  the  southeast.  Over  it  projects  a 
boat’s  bow  in  staff.  Within  the  entrance  is  an  octagonal  rotunda  open  to  the  i oof  line,  its 
ceiling  being  an  ornamental  colored  skylight.  On  the  first  floor  entrance  is  had  to  the  fine 
parlors  and  reception  rooms  designed  for  men  and  women,  toilet  rooms  and  two  commission¬ 
ers’  rooms.  A  railed  gallery  extends  entirely  around  the  rotunda,  which  gives  a  complete 
view  of  the  building  to  the  visitors.  The  interior  finishing  is  very  handsome,  being  done  in 
hardwood.  The  granite  and  roof  slate  used  in  construction,  the  skylight  in  the  rotunda  and 
the  mantels  over  the  fireplacr  s  are  all  the  products  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  are  donated  by 
manufacturers.  Architect,  Charles  S.  irroet,  of  Chicago;  contractors,  Grace  &  Hyde,  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  cost,  $20,000. 

UTAH  —The  building  is  frame,  covered  with  staff;  is  two  stories  high  and  has  an  area 
of  46  by  82  feet.  In  style  the  facade  is  modern  Renaissance.  The  foundation,  columns,  pil¬ 
asters,  cornice  and  other  ornamental  parts  are  made  in  imitation  of  the  different  kinds  of 
stone  in  Utah.  The  walls  are  lined  off  in  imitation  of  adobes.  On  the  first  floor  is  an  exhibit 
hall  41  by  45  feet,  open  to  the  roof  and  covered  with  a  skylight.  In  the  rear  of  this  hall  is  a 
circular  bay,  and  in  this  is  the  main  stairway.  This  building  has  chaste  and  simple  outlines 
and  is  an  ornament  to  the  grounds,  standing  as  it  does  among  the  other  State  edifices  and 
lending  its  handsome  ex  erior  to  the  group.  It  is  a  worthy  illustration  of  the  taste  of  the 
people  of  that  Territory,  and  will  attract  the  visitor  by  its  novelty.  Its  interior  is  planne  d  with 
a  special  view  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  make  it  their  headquarters.  The  two  stories  are 
laid  out  in  nearly  the  same  fashion,  comprising  on  the  first  floor  several  rooms  for  the  nse  of 
the  commissioners.  A  reception  room  is  placed  here,  as  also  the  secretary’s  office  and 
women’s  parlor.  The  second  floor  is  similar  in  arrangement  to  the  first,  there  being  an  exhi¬ 
bition  room  41  by  45  feet  and  various  office  rooms.  Architects,  Dalles  &  Hedges,  of  Salt  Lake 
City;  contractors,  Harley  &  Sons,  of  Chicago;  cost,  $10,000. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  BUILDING. 


CONNECTICUT  BUILDING. 
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DELAWARE  BUILDING. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  BUILDING. 


VIRGINIA 
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KANSAS  BUILDING. 
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WASH  INGTON-BUILCING 
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MINNESOTA  BUILDING. 


UTAH  BUILDING 
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NORTH  DAKOTA  BUILDING. 
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VICTORIA  HOUSE-The  British  Building  .-This  building  will  be  a 
specimen  of  the  best  type  of  English  half  timber  houses  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Terra 
cotta  has  been  used  extensively  in  the  lower  story,  with  red  brick  facing  and  mullioned 
windows.  The  upper  portion  will  be  of  half  timber  construction,  with  overhanging  and 
projecting  gables  and  tiled  roof.  The  plan  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  with  the 
open  side  next  to  the  lake  inclosed  by  a  raised  terrace,  and  balustrade  steps  will  con¬ 
duct  from  both  sitljs  up  to  a  covered  portico,  which  will  open  into  a  large  central  hall. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  principal  room  will  be  elaborately  paneled  after  the  fashion 
of  old  English  country  houses. 

GERMAN  BUILDING  .—The  main  front  being  131  feet  wide,  shows  a  wedge¬ 
like  projection,  the  roof  of  which  ascends  to  a  quadrangular  turret.  In  the  dome  of 
the  tower  will  hang  some  bells  which  are  destined  for  the  Cathedral  of  Mercy  at  Berlin. 
The  main  hall  will  be  two  stories  in  height  and  contain  strong  galleries.  The  interior 
will  be  decorated  with  paintings.  The  front  wall  will  show  the  old  German  Imperial 
Eagle  bearing  a  shield  with  the  Eagle  of  Prussia.  Under  the  symbol  of  the  new  empire, 
the  crown  and  scepter,  are  grouped  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  various  states  of  Germany. 

THE  FRENCH  BUILDING.  — The  World’s  Fair  Commission  of  France 
decided  to  reproduce  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  where  was  concluded 
the  first  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  power.  There,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Silas  Deane  and  Arthur  Lee,  delegates  from  the  thirteen  original  States,  met 
A.  Conrad,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  State  of  France;  years  after,  this  Salon  became 
the  depository  for  all  the  trophies  given  by  Americans  to  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  A 
colonnade  of  graceful  design  in  three  sections,  like  three  sides  of  a  rectangle,  connects 
this  section  of  the  French  building  with  another  composed  of  two  large  rooms  and  a 
vestibule.  The  city  of  Paris  will  make  a  magnificent  showing  of  its  entire  system  of 
municipal  government.  This  building  lies  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
directly  east  of  an  annex  of  the  Fine  Art  Building.  The  outside  wall  is  to  be  decorated 
with  paintings,  showing  various  views  of  Paris  and  Government  Buildings  there.  The 
entire  building  has  a  frontage  of  200  feet,  and  a  depth  of  more  than  100  feet.  Its  cost  is 
about  $100,000. 

SWEDISH  BUILDING  -Triangular  in  shape  and  covers  12,000  square  feet. 
The  style  will  be  that  of  the  old  Swedish  Cathedral,  and  the  building  will  consist  of  a 
main  floor  and  gallery,  having  a  south  front  of  164  feet,  while  above  the  center  will  rise 
a  tower  200  feet  in  height.  It  will  be  of  wood,  and  shipped  in  parts  from  Sweden. 

MOORISH  BUILDING  .—This  structure  is  an  exponent  of  the  architecture 
peculiar  to  Spain,  and  when  erected  in  our  park  will  lend  an  air  of  oriental  splendor 
in  vivid  contrast  to  the  ideas  of  this  New  World  of  ours. 

THE  FRENCH  COLONIES-  -The  Exposition  of  the  French  Colonies  and 
all  lands  under  the  domination  of  the  French,  will  occupy  two  spaces,  one  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Building,  comprising  5,400  feet,  which  will  include  the  productions  of  Algeria 
and  the  lesser  colonies  of  Oceanica,  Africa,  etc.  The  other  half  will  be  found  in  the 
south  part  of  the  South  Pond,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  Dairy  Building.  This  will  be 
28,000  square  feet.  The  Tunisian  Pavilion  is  located  on  the  left,  and  on  either  side  will 
be  soucks  or  shops,  where  their  goods  are  dispensed  by  Tunisian  and  Algerian  Mer¬ 
chants.  To  the  right  is  the  Indo-China  Pavilion  and  Tonkin  exhibits.  The  middle  por- 
tiod  has  a  cafe,  where  the  visitor  will  see  Moorish  dancing  girls.  Tents  are  also  found 
here,  with  Arabian  inmates.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Maurice  Yvon,  architect  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

CONVENTOF  LA  RABIDA  .—It  will  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Convent 
ofLaRabidain  Spain,  where  Columbus  found  shelter  in  time  of  trouble  for  himself 
and  boy,  and  where  he  developed  his  theory  of  an  undiscovered  continent  in  the  west. 

HAYTIAN  REPUBLIC  BUI  LDI  NG  -Hayti,  the  smallest  republic  in  the 
world,  is  represented  in  the  pretty  structure  above;  there  will  be  a  full  display  of  the 
products  of  the  country,  and  the  Government  representatives  will  have  their  offices  here. 

JAPANESE.  BUILDING.  — The  Hooden  or  Phenix  Palace  consists  of  three 
pavilions  representing  three  periods  of  Japanese  history.  The  left  wing  is  in  the  Fuji- 
wari  style,  ranging  from  the  Xth  to  the  Xlllth  centuries.  The  right  wing  shows  the 
style  of  the  XIVth  and  XVIth  centuries.  The  central  pavillion  represents  part  of  a 
Daimio’s  palace  in  the  XVIIIth  century.  The  building  is  to  be  presented  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  as  a  gift  from  the  Japanese  commission  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition. 

RAILWAY  STATION  AT  THE  FAIR.— This  is  a  magnificent  structure, 
located  directly  west  of  the  Administration  Building,  and  forming  the  west  side  of  the 
great  square.  The  passenger  station  will  be  of  the  Roman-Corinthian  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  C.  B.  Atwood  is  the  architect.  In  general  plan  this  station  is  divided  into 
three  sections.  The  central  is  200  feet  in  length  by  the  full  depth  of  the  building.  It 
will  form  the  great  vestibule  through  which  will  pour  the  multitudes  arriving  by  trains. 
The  east  and  west  sections  are  three  stories  in  height,  and  will  contain  the  waiting 
rooms,  check  rooms,  lunch  counters,  and  the  general  railroad  and  custom  house  offices. 
The  central  section  extends  the  full  length  of  the  building.  A  marvelous  effect  will  be 
attained  by  an  immense  gallery  on  the  second  floor.  This  gallery  will  be  twenty-five 
feet  wide,  and  will  extend  entirely  around  the  central  section,  giving  it  an  aggregate 
length  of  some  600  feet.  Two  broad  stairways,  built  in  the  highest  art  known  to  mod¬ 
erns,  will  lead  up  to  the  gallery  from  the  main  floor.  In  actual  use  the  gallery  will  be 
an  additional  waiting-room,  but  it  will  also  be  a  convenient  place  for  friends  to  meet. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  great  hall  there  will  be  a  frieze  of  clock  faces,  twenty-four  in 
number  and  five  feet  in  diameter.  They  will  give  the  time  of  day  or  night  at  twenty- 
four  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  world.  “The  great  hall  in  its  principal  features  and 
proportions,”  said  Mr.  Atwood,  “is  adapted  from  the  great  hall  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla 
at  Rome.  Two  ponderous  locomotives  on  pedestals  25  feet  high,  16  feet  wide  and  60  feet 
long  will  stand  just  outside  the  entrance  of  the  station,  with  pilots  pointed  eastward. 
They  will  be  eighty-ton  affairs.  Time  furnished  for  all.  Rising  above  the  station  w’ill 
be  two  illuminated  balls  of  metal  and  glass,  ten  feet  in  diameter.  They  will  show  clock 
faces  in  every  direction,  giving  local  time.  The  fair  is  expending  $350,000  on  its  terminal 
facilities,  which  will  include  everything  except  baggage  rooms.  Trunks  of  excursion¬ 
ists  over  the  various  roads  will  not  be  taken  into  the  grounds  at  all,  but  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  from  the  down- town  depots.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  however,  will  have  a  special 
baggage  room  at  Seventy-first  street  for  passengers  who  are  to  room  near  the  grounds. 
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FRENCH  BUILDING. 


BUILDING  OF  SPAIN. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  BUILDING. 


BUILDING  OF  GAUTEMALA. 


BUILDING  OF  CEYLON. 
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GRAND  PROSCENIUM  ARCH,  BOXES  AN  D  LOBBY  OF  THE  AUDITORIUM. 


Auditorium  Aqr^ex.  Auditorium.  Studebaker’s.  Chicago  Club.  Victoria.  Richelieu.  Leland. 

Scene  on  the  Lake  Front. 
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FRANK  W.  GUNSAULUS, 

Pastor  Plymouth  Church. 


REV.  H.  W.  BOLTON,  D.  D.,  LL  D. 

Pastor  Centenary  Church. 


REV. 


rev.  s  j  -McPherson,  d.  d., 

Pastor  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 


CHICAGO  IN  1825 

TRADING  SCENE  IN  EARLY  DAYS. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  name  of 
Chicago  was  unknown.  Gladstone  the  English 
statesman  was  in  active  political  life  before 
Chicago  was  on  themap.  In  1830,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chicago  river  could  be  found  a  few  rude 
huts  and  a  few  rude  people.  In  1833  Chicago  was 
made  a  village,  four  years  later  was  incorporated 
into  a  city  with  a  population  of  4,170.  In  1840 
there  were  6,000  people  here;  from  this  time  on 
Chicago’s  growth  has  been  marvelous.  In  spite 
of  the  great  fire  of  1871,  which  destroyed  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  property  every  five  minutes,  and  125  acres  of  build¬ 
ings  every  hour,  devastating  2,100  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  ren¬ 
dering  100,000  people  homeless,  destroying  18,000  buildings  at  a 
total  loss  of  $200  000,000,  Chicago  has  attained  to  her  present 
wonderful  proportions,  with  an  area  in  square  miles  of  182,  and  a 
population  of  1,420,000.  27  nationalities  are  represented.  In  point 
of  population  Chicago  is  second  in  America  and  seventh  in  the  world. 
The  city  today  is  26  miles  long,  greatest  width  fifteen  miles,  has 
2,210  miles  of  streets  74  miles  are  boulevards,  3,290  acres  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  park  and  boulevard  systems,  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world. 

Chicago  is  the  greatest  railway  center  in  the  world. 

The  largest  cattle  market  in  the  world. 

The  largest  lumber  market  in  the  world 

The  greatest  grain  market  in  the  world. 

Has  the  finest  Hotel  Buildings  in  the  world. 

Number  of  Hotels,  exclusive  of  boarding  houses  and  restaurants, 
750. ' 

Has  the  largest  office  Buildings  in  the  world. 

Has  the  largest  bank  reserves  in  America  and 

The  largest  Library  circulation  in  the  United  States. 

To  the  millions  of  visitors  whom  she  will  entertain  this  year, 
the  City  of  Chicago  herself  will  be  the  most  interesting  exhibit  of 
the  World’s  Fair. 

This  Grand  Panoramic  view ,  more  forcibly  than  written  volumes, 
will  impress  them  with  the  magic  transformation  of  this  city  from 
the  abode  of  savages,  182S,  and  the  ruins  and  ashes  of  1871.  Con¬ 
veying  to  their  minds  a  most  comprehensive  and  truthful  representa¬ 
tion  of  this  city  as  she  actually  appears  in  1893,  showing  the  great 
structures  in  their  correct  and  relative  positions,  overlooking  the 
beautiful  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  in  the  distance  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  domes  of  the  “White  City,’’  the  World’s  Fair. 
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MONADNOCK  BLOCK,  DEARBORN,  JACKSON  AND  VAN  BUREN  STS. 


The  Largest  Office  Building  in  the  World. 

GRAND  PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  HEART  OF 

CHICAGO. 


FOR  the  observer  to  readily  understand  the  great  scope  of  this 
engraving,  a  few  words  of  explanation  and  a  short  study  of 
the  accompanying  map  will  be  necessary.  Ninety  degrees  of 
horizon  is  the  limit  shown  in  flat  illustrations.  Cycloramas  like  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  Chicago  Fire  take  in  the  entire  horizon, 
but  there  the  observer  has  to  walk  around  and  turn  his  head  towards 
the  several  points  of  the  compass.  In  this  view  of  Chicago  the 
artist  has  so  manipulated  the  points  of  perspective  and  arranged 
the  technique  of  the  picture  as  to  take  in  320  degrees  of  the  horizon, 
and  although  you  are  looking  four  ways  at  once,  it  is  not  apparent, 
and  this  picture  in  its  entirety  presents  one  straight,  harmonious 
scene.  You  are  supposed,  in  looking  at  this  illustration,  to  be  on  the 
fifteenth  floor  of  the  Monadnock  Block;  which  extends  on  Dearborn 
street  from  Jackson  to  Van  Buren. 

The  map  shows  the  entire  heart  of  the  city  and  the  position  of 
the  Monadnock  Block;  also  all  the  principal  structures  in  this  terri¬ 
tory.  Radiating  from  the  central  point  of  observation  are  black 
lines  with  arrow  heads.  By  following  these  around  from  S.  W.  to  S. 
you  can  locate  the  different  buildings  and  the  direction  they  are  from 
the  central  point  of  view. 

Starting  at  the  left  of  the  picture  you  are  looking  towards  the 
southw’est.  The  first  great  dark  tower  is  that  of  the  Grand  Central 
Depot,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Harrison  street.  This  pala¬ 
tial  structure  is  the  handsomest  depot  in  America.  Directly  beneath 
this  in  the  view  are  seen  the  quaint  towers  on  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  and 
C.  R.  I.  &  P.  depot,  which  is  located  on  Van  Buren  street  between 
Sherman  and  Pacific  avenues  Directly  in  front  of  this  depot  is  the 
Rialto  Building,  and  adjoining  it,  to  the  right,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
whose  loitv  tower  is  many  times  hidden  by  the  clouds. 

Turning  to  the  left  again  and  directly  underneath  theRock  Island 
depot,  is  McCoy’s  Hotel,  Gore’s  Hotel,  and  other  buildings  reaching 
along  Clark  street  from  Van  Buren  north  to  Jackson;  at  this  corner 
stand  the  Phoenix  Building,  and  in  front  of  it,  nearer  the  foregoing, 
is  the  top  of  the  Hotel  Grace  and  the  artistic  dome  of  the  Union 
League  Club. 
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MASONIC  TEMPLE,  STATE  AND  RANDOLPH  STS. 


The  apparently  white  building  right  in  front  of  this  tower  is  the 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel. 

The  Royal  Insurance  Building,  the  Counselman,  Mailer  and  Gaff 
Buildings,  10  and  12  stories  high,  are  directly  in  front  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  running  from  Jackson  to  Quincy,  on  LaSalle.  Across  the 
corner  is  seen  the  Insurance  Exchange  and  back  of  it  the  Rand* 
McNally  Building.  From  this  point  west  to  the  river  are  the  great 
wholesale  blocks,  prominent  among  which  is  shown  Marshall  Field’s 
massive  structure,  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  America.  That  dark, 
imposing  building  just  over  the  right  of  the  Grand  Pacific,  is  the 
famous  “  Rookery,”  where  3,200  human  tenants  make  their  home 
during  business  hours. 

To  the  right  you  see  the  rear  of  the  Home  Insurance  Building, 
and  just  beyond  are  the  turrets  and  pinnacle  of  Chicago’s  architect¬ 
ural  gem,  the  Woman’s  Temple.  The  tops  of  the  Herald  and 
Times  buildings  are  seen  to  the  right,  and  huge  elevators  vanish  off 
in  the  distance  beyond. 

Following  along  La  Salle  street,  north,  the  e}Te  next  catches  the 
Tacoma  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  buildings,  which  were  the  first 
examples  of  tall  buildings  erected  under  the  Chicago  mode  of  modern 
construction,  steel  and  fire-proof  tile.  Way  through  the  distance, 
just  to  the  right,  you  will  notice  the  tower  of  the  North-Western 
Depot.  This  is  over  the  river  at  Wells  and  Kinzie  streets. 

Directly  below  this  comes  to  view  the  upper  stories  of  our  City 
Hall,  with  the  Chicago  Opera  House  and  Sherman  House  flanking  it 
north  and  south  on  Clark  street.  Kinsley’s  cornices  are  just  in  view 
and  the  Montauk  on  Monroe  street,  backed  by  the  Title  and  Abstract 
Building  on  Washington,  and  the  Ashland,  at  the  corner  of  Clark  and 
Randolph  carries  the  eye  back  again  to  the  horizon.  The  tall  Schiller 
Theatre  on  Randolph  and  the  Bo\^ce  Building  and  Unity  Building  on 
Dearborn  here  vie  with  each  other  to  see  ■which  can  stretch  their  mass¬ 
ive  heads  the  highest. 
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Now  we  come  to  Dearborn  street,  the  most  famous  street  in  the 
world  for  tall  office  buildings. 

That  church  tower  in  the  distance  is  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Name.  Way  over  on  the  North  side  and  beyond  it,  you  get  the  first 
glimpse  of  Lake  Michigan,  Coming  south  on  De  arborn  from  Lake, 
you  first  see  the  Tremont  House,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
hotels  in  Chicago;  if  you  look  carefully  now  you  will  detect  the 
Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  Building  at  the  corner  of  Randolph. 
That  large  3  6-story  structure  is  the  Unity  Block,  then  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  comes  the  bank  buildings  and  office  buildings  down  to  Madi¬ 
son;  here  on  the  southeast  corner  is  the  Tribune ,  and  across  the 
street  is  the  Inter  Ocean  building,  whose  tower  is  plainly  seen.  A  lit¬ 
tle  farther  south  is  the  Journal  office,  the  Stock  Exchange  Building 
at  Monroe  street  and  directly  opposite  the  First  National  Bank.  The 
Commercial,  National,  Adams  Express  and  the  Fair  Buildings  oc¬ 
cupy  the  frontage  from  Monroe  to  Adams.  Opposite  on  the  north¬ 
west  corner  stands  the  old  Honore  Block,  which  is  destined  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  another  16-storv  building  is  to  take  its  place. 
Here  the  streets  are  crowded  continually  with  a  hurrying,  surging 
throng  of  humanity,  vehicles  of  every  sort,  grip  cars,  horse  cars  and 
carettes. 

That  picturesque,  dark  spired  building  in  front  of  you  is  the 
Owings  Building  next  to  it  the  Temple  Court,  and  directly  in  the 
front  of  this  panoramic  view  is  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  which 
stops  the  eye  at  Jackson  street. 

Directly  over  the  Fair  Building  loom  the  massive  proportions  of 
the  Masonic  Temple, the  highest  office  build  mg  in  Chicago — 20  stories. 
It  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Randolph  and  State  streets.  A  little 
to  the  right  of  the  Owings  Building  roof  you  see  the  Columbus  and 
Venetian,  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Washington  streets.  The  first 
of  these  is  just  completed. 
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GREAT  NORTHERN  HOTEL,  DEARBORN  AND  JACKSON  STS. 


The  dome  of  the  Palmer  House  is  very  distinctly  seen  near  the 
left  cornice  of  the  Great  Northern. 

What  is  this  peculiar  looking  structure  which  so  conspicuously 
stretches  its  spires  and  mansards  over  so  much  of  the  foreground  of 
the  picture?  It  is  Chicago’s  wonderful  Post-office,  which,  although 
the  government  of  the  United  States  will  not  tear  down,  has  become 
infused  itself  with  Chicago  enterprise  and  is  falling  down  of  its  own 
accord,  in  hope  that  the  time  will  be  shortened  when  this  city  will 
have  a  post-office  suitable  to  its  wants  and  needs. 

To  the  right  of  the  cornice  of  the  Great  Northern  you  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  mouth  of  Chicago  River,  where  there  are  more  boats 
pass  in  and  out  each  year  than  from  any  other  port  in  America. 

The  Athletic  Club  is  here  shown,  and  out  at  the  end  of  that  long 
dock  you  will  notice  the  Chicago  Yacht  Club  House,  a  queer  struc¬ 
ture  built  like  a  boat.  Revell’s,  Walker’s  and  Andrews’  Buildings 
come  into  view  here,  backed  by  that  dark  turreted  mass, the  Pullman 
Building,  which  is  on  Adams  street  and  Michigan  boulevard.  The 
Wellington  fills  the  gap  between  it  and  Jackson  street,  and  standing 
back  in  bold  relief,  with  classic  dignity  and  beauty,  is  our  new  Art 
Palace,  the  latest  example  of  the  energy  of  Chicago’s  public  spirited 
citizens,  in  behalf  of  art,  and  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

Now  we  are  down  to  Jackson  street  and  the  Lake. 

The  Leland,  Richelieu  and  Victoria  fill  this  block  up  to  Van 
Buren  along  Michigan  boulevard,  and  the  same  distance  along 
Wabash  avenue  and  State  street  are  stores  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of 
merchandise. 

At  the  corner  of  Van  Buren  and  Michigan,  the  Chicago  Club 
stands  out.  This  is  the  present  Art  Institute,  or  was  until  recently, 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  club.  Next  is  the  Studebaker  Building,  and 
immediately  adjoining  it  on  the  south  is  the  Auditorium,  a  view  from 
whose  tower  is  well  worth  while  taking. 
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TACOMA  BUILDING,  LA  SALLE  &  MADISON  STS. 


Immediately  in  front  is  the  Leiter  Building,  and  to  the  right  you 
will  notice  the  Panoramas  of  Gettysburg  and  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Elevated  Railroad  can  be  traced  scurrying  along  through 
the  alleys  off  to  the  south,  while  life  on  Wabash  avenue  is  hurrying 
to  and  fro  by  means  of  the  grip  cars;  skirting  the  edge  of  Lake  Park 
innumerable  railway  trains  fly  north  and  south,  right  through  the 
new  Illinois  Central  depot,  which  is  being  constructed  at  Park  Row. 

You  are  now  looking  nearly  south,  and  down  Dearborn  street 
again  here  are  more  sixteen  story  buildings,  the  most  prominent  be¬ 
ing  the  Old  Colony,  Manhattan,  Ellsworth,  Monon,  Caxton  and 
Pontiac,  south  of  Van  Buren. 

Dearborn  street  is  stopped  at  Polk  by  the  beautiful  Dearborn  R. 
R.  station,  whose  odd  hooded  tower  is  quiteconspicuous;  and  nearby 
will  rise  in  mighty  proportions  the  new  Elevated  Terminal  Railroad 
Depot  at  Twelfth  and  State  streets,  and  as  the  eye  glances  to  the 
left  you  will  see  the  great  avenues  vanishing  off  south,  lined  on  either 
side  with  costly  homes  and  imposing  church  edifices.  St.  Mary’s, 
Grace,  Libby  Prison,  and  the  First  Regiment  Armory  being  quite  dis¬ 
cernible;  and  still  beyond,  following  the  placid  waters  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  specked  as  they  are  with  myriads  of  sailing  craft  of  every 
description,  yrour  eyes  finally  come  to  the  domes  and  towers  of  the 
grandest  exhibition  of  modern  times:  Chicago’s  crowning  glory,  the 
World’s  Fair. 

An  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor  attending  the  production  of  this 
grand  Panoramic  view  of  Chicago  might  be  interesting  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  book.  The  conception  of  the  illustration  was  original 
with  the  publisher,  and  its  execution  was  no  small  task.  Over  one 
hundred  different  photographic  views  were  taken  from  many  of  the 
tallest  buildings  in  the  city,  innumerable  sketches  for  detail  were 
made  and  the  final  drawing  on  wood  required  three  months’  time  to 
prepare  it  for  the  engraver,  who  consumed  eighty-eight  days  m  its 
execution. 
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CARTER  H.  HARRISON,  WORLD’S  FAIR  MAYOR,  NOW  SERVING  HIS  FIFTH  TERM. 


WM,  B.  OGDEN,  FIRST  MAYOR  OF  CHICAGO,  ELECTED  1837. 
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INTERIOR  BOARD  JOF  TRADE. 
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BOARD  OF  TRADE 


ROOKERY. 
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RANDOLPH  ST.,  SHOWING  ASHLAND  BLOCK,  SCHILLER  THEATRE  ANT  MASONIC  TEMPLE. 


WHAT  TO  SEE  IN  A  SHORT  TIME. 

If  you  have  but  a  day  or  two  to  devote  to  sight  seeing  in  the  city  after  inspecting  the 
world’s  fair,  you  should  try  to  visit  the  following  places  by  all  means: 

Lincoln  Park,  reached  by  the  North  Side  cable  cars. 

Humboldt,  Douglas  and  Garfield  Parks,  reached  by  West  Side  cable  lines. 

The  Onion  Stock  Yards,  reached  by  the  South  Side  cable  cars. 

Scene  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Massacre,  foot  of  Eighteenth  street.  (A  dead  cotton¬ 
wood  tree  in  an  enclosure  marks  the  spot.) 

Douglas  Monument  reached  by  Cottage  Grove  av.  (cable)  cars,  or  Illinois  Central  railroad. 

City  Water  Works,  North  State  St.  tars. 

The  Eookery,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade,  Masonic  Temple,  Great 
Northern  Hotel,  Monadnock,  Pullman  and  Band-McNally  buildings,  as  showing  latest 
types  of  office  structures. 

City  of  Pullman,  reached  by  Illinois  Central  railroad. 

South  Chicago  and  Steel-Ship  Yards,  reached  by  Illinois  Central  railroad. 

The  Boulevards.  Instead  of  taking  street  cars  to  the  West  Side  parks,  it  would  requite 
you  to  take  a  cab  or  carriage  and  drive  over  one  or  more  of  the  great  boulevards  which  connect 
the  parks.  On  the  South  Side  are  Drexel,  Grand,  Michigan  and  Oakwood,  all  exquisitely 
beautiful.  Beach  drive,  a  part  of  the  famous  Sheridan  drive  built  out  in  the  lake,  is  the  love¬ 
liest  drive  in  the  world.  It  is  the  eastern  limit  of  Lincoln  Park. 

The  Suburbs.  If  time  is  spared  you,  Chicago  has  a  hundred  beautiful  suburbs,  within 
its  own  limits,  as  Edgewater  on  the  North,  Oak  Park  and  Austin  on  the  West  and  Engle¬ 
wood  and  Auburn  Park  on  the  South,  affording  fine  types  of  that  mode  of  living  by  busy 
Chicagoans. 

The  foregoing  are  not  designed  to  deiraet  flora  other  attractions  in  the  great  city.  They 
are  selected  with  a  view  to  affording  as  many  varied  possible  views  within  a  limited  time. 
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STATE  STREET,  LOOKING  SOUTH. 


EVERY  DAY  SCENE  ON  STATE  ST.,  MASONIC  TEMPLE  IN  I  HE  DISTANCE. 
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CITY  wail  amo  COUNTY'  roil pt  uoinp 


STATE  STREET,  AFTER  A  SNOW  STORM 
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VIEWS  IN  THE  AUDITORIUM. 


•  INTRODUCTION  • 


The  historical  and  picturesque  work  entitled  “Wonderful  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  World’s  Fair,”  has  found  its  way  into  the  parlors  and 
libraries  of  hundreds  of  homes  of  this  country  and  abroad.  It  is 
a  large  profusely  illustrated  and  richly  bound  volume,  depicting 
in  a  most  comprehensive  way  the  marvelous  story  of  Chicago. 
Her  Architectural,  Commercial,  Educational,  Religious,  Musical 
and  Artistic  tastes  and  achievements  are  graphically  described 
and  illustrated,  together  with  the  beauties  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

The  object  of  the  publisher  in  producing  “  Gems  of  Wonder¬ 
ful  Chicago”  is  to  embody  these  same  illustrations  in  a  con¬ 
venient  hand  book,  to  be  sold  at  a  moderate  price,  so  that  all 
can  procure  a  copy  of  this  work  and  use  its  instructive  con¬ 
tents  as  a  means  of  guidance  while  in  the  city  and  visiting  the 
World’s  Fair,  and  to  take  home  a  most  satisfactory  souvenir  of 
Chicago  and  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition.  The  grand 
panoramic  view  of.  Chicago,  formimg  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
these  books,  appears  in  no  other  publications.  It  is  an  original 
composition,  nothing  of  a  similar  character  ever  having  been 
executed,  receiving  the  commendation  of  press  and  people  through¬ 
out  America  and  Europe.  It  conveys  to  the  observer  a  truthful 
representation  and  the  best  possible  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
wonders  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 


THE  PUBLISHER. 


PISL-14  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

5QM  5-67  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


STATE  LIBRARY 

HARRISBURQ 

In  case  of  failure  to  return  the  books  the  borrower  agrees  to  pay  the 
original  price  of  the  same,  or  to  replace  them  with  other  copies.  The 
last  borrower  is  held  responsible  for  any  mutilation. 

Return  this  book  on  or  before  the  last  date  stamped  below. 


CONTAINING 

GRAND  PANORAMIC  VIEW 

OF  THE  CITY 

SKETCHES  OF  PIONEER  DAYS,  1825 

THE  CITY  IN  RUINS,  1871 

THE  GIANT  STRUCTURES  OF  TO-DAY 

VIEWS  IN  THE  PARKS  AND  BOULEVARDS 

CHURCHES,  MINISTERS,  CLUBS,  THEATRES 

RESIDENCES,  LIBRARIES,  ART  PALACES,  ETC. 

TOGETHER  WITH 

THE  MAIN  BUILDINGS 
FOREIGN  AND  STATE  BUILDINGS 

MAPS,  ETC.,  ETC.  OF  THE 

WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION 
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OVERLOOKING  THE  EliTlRE 

Business  Portqm 


HAPNOCK 


EAST. 

NEW  ART  PALACe.  THE  LELAND.  RICHELIEU. 

THE  WELLINGTON.  KIMBALL  BUILDING. 

STORESON  STATE  ST.  FROM  JACKSON  TO  VAN  BUREN. 
SPAULDINGS. 


NORTHEAST, 


ATHLETIC  CLUB  MICHIGAN  AVENUE.  MOUTH  OF  CHICAGO  RIVER. 

REVELLS. 

WALKERS  RETAIL. 


PULLMAN  BLOG. 


NORTH. 

ATRE.  ST.  JAMES’ CHURCH.  WATERWORKS.  iHECOI 

BOYCE  BLOG.  TREMONT  HOUSE.  MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

INTER  OCEAN.  UNITY  BLDG.  COM.  NA TIONAL.  O WINGS  BLDG.  DO! 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK.  TRIBUNE  BLDG.  ADAMS  EXPRESS.  TEMPLE  COURT 

HONORE  BLDG.  JOURNAL.  THE  FAIR. 


VICTORIA.  ART  INSTITUTE,  NOW  CHICAGO  CLUB.  STUDEBAKER8 
SWEDENBORGIAN  TEMPLE. 


NORTHWEST 


MARSHALL  FIELD’S,  WHOLESALE.  RAND-McNALL\  BLDG 

COUNSElMAN  BLDG.  MAHLER  BLDG.  |NSURAI[q£  EXCHANGE. 

GRAND  PACIFIC  HOTEL.  THE  ROOKERY. 

DOME  UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB. 


IREAT  NORTHERN  HOTEL.  DEARBORN  4  JACKSON, 


WEST. 

ROYAL  INS.  BLDG. 
HOTEL  GRACE. 


TIMES  BLDG.  TACOMA 
VYOMan»8  TEMPLE.  HERALD  BLDG. 

c08T-OFFICE. 


LOOKING  SOUTHV?5T 
•RAND  CENTRAL  DEPOT.  5TH  A1  «=  \  HARRISON  ST 

ROCK  ISLAND  DEPOT.  VAN  BUREN  8T. 

MCCOY'S  HOTfcw,  OcaRK  «.  VAN  BU 


ANDREWS. 


PANOR 


THE  AUDITORIUM. 

LEITER  BLDG,  STATE  ST.  &  VAN  BUREN. 


PHCENIX  r>LDG. 


BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


JESUIT  CHURCH,  W.  12TH  ST. 
RIALTO  BLDG. 

GORE'S  HOTEL.  CLARK  ST. 
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